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VOLUMS VIII. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 








TO THE FIRST SWALLOW. 
BY WILLIAM P. PALMER. 


A Fond bird of re gl ag 


Welcome to al! thy former haunts 
In vernal beauty drest, 

And to my quiet, eaves, 
Where hangs thy sheltered nest 


But not as thou didst leave its home, 
Ere winter chilled the year— 

Ah, no; the reckless winds have held 
Their mighty revels there ; 

And they have strown its airy down 
Over nature’s budding scenes ; 

But thou canst soon repair the wrong, 
Nor shalt thou lack the means. 


We have been grieved, fond social bird, 
At thy protracted stay, 

And sighed that one we loved so well, 
Sh linger thus away : 

But there were hearts in that far clime 
To whom thy note was dear, 

And therefore we may chide thee less— 
In friendship, who’s severe ? 


Thrice welcome back from southern lands, 
To this sweet vale of ours, 
Gilad harbinger of summer's smiles, 
Her music and her flowers! 
E’en while I list thy first spring note, 
Gay fancy wakes the throng ; 
I catch the scented gales of June, 
The reaper’s twilight song. 


I owe thee much, and well my heart 
Its gratitude shall prove, 

For thou hast tanght me many a theme 
Of patience ont of love. 

Then rove at will my small demesne, 

In thy wild joyance free, 

And take whate’er thou fanciest, 
I give it unto thee : 

The bright expanse of yon fair lake, 
In all its silvery sheen, 

The clear depths of the stilly air, 
Hill-slope and valley green— 

And more than all, my cottage eaves, 
To thee, sweet bird, belong— 

Here mayst thou pass thy peaceful life 
Of sunshine and of song! 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


IMPUDENCE AND MODESTY. 
A FAMILIAR SKETCH, 





‘I uave heard a great dealof your boys, Mr. Murray,” 


said a lady to an affectionate father, as she called on a brief) 


visit to his family ; “‘ you must favor me with their company 
a little while.”’ 

As she spoke the door opened, and the nurse introduced 
two lads, of about six and seven. After divers exclamations 
of admiration, affection, and delight ; after she had kissed 
their fips, shaken their hands, put back the hair from their 
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and enraptured ; kissed him six times, and said she hoped to 
see him a bishop or a member of congress one of these days. 

“Now, Henry,” said Mr. Murray, “let us see what you 
jean do. Don’t be afraid, my boy. Show Mrs. Jackson that 


Henry shrunk away behind his father's chair, and when | 
|placed by him gently on the floor, in the full gaze of the) 
'company, hung his head, twirled his buttons, looked down, | 
land said not a word. The more they persuaded, the less 

| capable he appeared of venturing upon the task, until the) 
|| clouds upon his countenance gave such signs of an approach- | 
ing shower, that the lady was fain to beg that he might be_ 
| excused. The father piqued himself upon being a discipli- 

narian. “My children must obey me,” was his motto; and, 
| a8 he himself had, without any sort of talent, and a very slender 

H stock of learning, succeeded in business by dint of always 
|| pushing a-head, taking care of himself, undertaking whatever 
came in his way, and never losing advantage for want of ask- 





| 


jing, he looked upon the timidity of his elder son as mere obsti- i 


jnacy, which could only be eradicated by the most rigid and 
! uniform severity. 
| Henry was, therefore, startled by an angry command to obey 
|| or leave the room; a flood of tears was the consequence, and 
|' the little delinquent, sobbing as if his heart would break, was | 
! ordered up stairs to his apartment, while the successful orator 
was loaded with praises and congratulations. 

In the course of time the kind, but mistaken father, was 
| gathered to the church-yard. Although while living the in- 


|!come of his business had been sufficient for the support of 


| his family, it was soon found that the two young men, now 


jarrived at the age of fourteen and fifteen, must depend upon 
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“ Nobody,” answered Henry. 

“ What friends have you on board the ship, and among the 
navy officers generally ?”’ 

“ None,” answered Charles. “I have never sought the ac- 


you can speak as well as your brother.” | quaintance of the powerful, either there or here. My confi- 


dential friend is as young and friendless as I am." 

* You must write yourself, then, to the secretary.” 

Henry did so. He explained how he had been absolutely 
driven to the course which he had pursued, and respectfully 
requested that he might be permitted to resume his station. 

A brief, cool reply, in the hand of a clerk, was rece’ ved in 
answer, informing him that it was utterly impossible to move 
any more in the affair. 

“I'm a ruined man," said he, on reading the letter. 

“ You're a fool,” said his brother. “ 2U go to Washington 
The secretary shall reinstate you, or | will know the reason."’ 

“ He is mad,” thought poor Henry, as his brother bade 
| him good-by, and stepped on board the steam-boat. 

But Charles was not mad. He had procured letters from 
| politicians ; a strongly contested election was approaching ; 
his name was known as an active and rather influential man. 
| He stood up boldly before the secretary, handed his letters, 
|and said, 
| “He must be reinstated, Mr. Secretury 
|heart upon it.” 
“It shall be done,” Mr. Murray. And it was done. 
They had now reached an age when people fall in love, of 
course. They were both well made, well spoken, and very 
| genteel young men 
“T wish you to look over my books, Mr. Scott,” said 
| Charles one day to a fine-looking old gentleman, with silvery 





I have set my 


‘| their own exertions for a livelihood, and the executor of his | locks, whose carriage during his brief visit stood at the door ; 


\\ will resolved that one should enter the navy and the other |“ you see my expenditures—here is my income 


\| pursue a profession. 
| after the loss of their father, “whieh of you is willing to turn 
y sailor? I have the means of obtaining a midshipman's wer-. 
|| rant for one, and the other shall enter the office of my friend 


I am a 
| business man, a thriving man, and,” laying his hand on his 


| “Come here, my poor boys,” he said to them a few weeks | bosom, “a man of honor. I love your daughter, Mr. Scott ; 


| and I have never perceived that the young lady was particu 
}larty untried» tome. There is no doubt that —— will go 
|in for president ; and here is a letter from him, which you are 


| Mr. L., and I hope distinguish himself as a member of the || at liberty, in the strictest confidence, to read.” 


)) bar.” 


The father took a pinch of snuff, drew out from his pocket 


Henry looked timidly up and said nothing ja pair of spectacles, placed them astride his nose, and ex 


|| “PH be the lawyer,” said Charles. 


amined the book and letter with great attention. He was a 


* But I am afraid, Charles,” said the guardian, “ you have | grave man, and business to the very core of his heart. He 


mo tact that way. 
| calculated to acquire and retain a knowledge of that arduous 
} 


your way along among strangers.” 


| was totally destitute of capacity to study, write, or speak, 


== | as he himself had composed nearly all the school compositions 


for both, yet he only said, 

“T fear I should never succeed in any thing which requires 
|| either talent or great study; and to rise with the purpose of 
| addressing an assemblage would take away my breath.”’ 

“ As you please,” said the guardian, and Henry was short- 


Although Henry had every reason to know that his brother | 


Henry is studious, and much better \did not smile, but a placid contentment half lighted his time 


stamped countenance, and gave a sort of grace even to the 


|| profession ; and you are just bold and saucy enough to push | wrinkles on his forehead. Charles thought he looked beautiful 


“ What say you, Mr. Scott?” 

“| have nothing to say upon these subjects,” he answered 
*] leave the whole affair entirely to Henrietta.” 
| “shall see you again soon, my dear friend,” said Charles, 
|squeezing the old gentleman's hand with a tender pressure, 
,as if his thoughts were wandering away to some other subject 

“ The sooner the better,” said Mr. Scott, as he stepped into 

jthe carriage 
| ‘That very night Henry stood at the door of a splendid 


H o - ? . o 
|| ly afterwards cutting the ocean for the Mediterranean ; and || mansion, with a hand that almost trembled as it touched the 


' Charles stationed in the office of an eminent counsellor, with | bell. 


Strange what could weaken with a tremulous feeling 


| the appalling medley of “'Tidd’s Practice” staring him in | one so familiar with the dangers of the stormy sea, and whose 


\| the face. 
| ‘The young officer on board the ship soon made friends; 
but he also encountered enemies. His quiet and unobtrusive 


soul only gathered strength, daring, and calmness as perils 
multiplied around it. He was now, however, arrayed with 
something of taste. Nothing is better calculated to set off a 


foreheads, asked them their names, and gone through all the | manners rendered him often the subject of derision, which ||gentee! form than the uniform worn by the officers of the 


other preliminaries usual on such occasions, Mr. Murray, | was increased by the care with which he avoided giving of- | navy 


His fine features, embrowned with manly beauty— 


with the true father’s feeling, commenced the display of their) fence, and the good nature he displayed under the cruel |his dark and animated eye, and sweet voice, were all well 


respective talents. 

“Come, Charles,” he said to the youngest, “stand out 
upon the floor, my son, and speak your piece. Now, hold up 
your head, turn out your toes, and begin.” 

Charles seemed by no means abashed, and obeyed without 
hesitation. He took his stand with fearless confidence, 
stretched his hand boldly forth, and shouted out, 

“ Romans, countrymen, and lovers!” 

with teal school-boy grace, affording innumerable and most 

evidences that he had not the most distant idea 
of the meaning of a single word he uttered. When the ele- 
gant specimen of elocution was finished, he scraped his foot 
on the carpet, performed an energetic movement of the head 
and body, intended for a bow, and walked up to the visitor 
with an air of gratified pride. She was, of course, astonished 


, 


| jests of his companions. Encouraged by the apparent weak- | 
|| ness of his disposition, one of them uttered in his presence a 
|| remark so glaringly insulting that his modesty was forgotten, | 
|| and he knocked the bully down. A duel was the consequence, 
|| in which his antagonist was shot through the arm. The cap-| 
|| tain complained to the secretary of the navy, and the names | 
| of the offenders were erased from the rolls. With neither! 
||money nor profession, Henry returned to the city of his birth, | 
and found his brother presiding as chairman in a political 
meeting. He had been recently admitted to practice, and) 
was soon after appointed to several lucrative offices, which 
brought him in a good income. | 
“ Bless my soul,” said he, “ what's to be done for Henry ?/ 
‘You must go to Washington, and apply to be reinstated. | 
Whom do you know in this city 7” 








enough in the gaze of a young lady, perfectly guileless, affec 
tionate, open-hearted, and for whom it was just as natural to 
fall in love, as it is for the rose-bud to unfold its leaves. Such 
a one the youth had now come to visit. He had known her 
before he went to sea, as a dear little girl whom he kissed 
whenever he pleased, for she was but a child. Now she had 
undergone beautiful transformations. Time had been busy 
in disclosing a thousand charms of mind and person; and as 
they resumed their acquaintance the fazniliarities of triendship 
gradually dissolved into the subtle tenderness of lovers. As 
they met this evening, those acquainted with the mysterious 
affinities of the human heart, and the manner in which 
feelings, which they strive to conceal, betray themselves, woul 
have noted the particular kindness which appeared more in 
the manner than the words of bochg 








THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 


“Your brothier Charles isin the next roam,” said Henrietta, | received orders for sea. Charles had communicated to him 
“and*has been closeted with my father for an hour.” his prospects without observing the anguish with which it 

But perhaps the reader will more clearly comprehend what H was received, and Henry felt that he had mistaken her friend- 
I would reveal by an extract from a letter written by Henry, | ship for him, for a stronger attachment. His next letter to his 
to a friend in the Mediterranean, the very everting above | confidant was dated Florida, and contained the following 
alluded to : | observation : 

“ It is now exactly midnight. The last peal of a neighbor-|, “I have awakened from the dream which I was so weak 
ing clock is just dying away upon the air of one of the most || as to betray in my last. I have before me a newspaper con- 
delicious nights that ever-made earth seem like heaven. The | taining the information of Henrietta’s marriage to my brother 


moonlight is splendid. All around is silent, and the beautiful | Charles. I shall weather many a rough gale before I see her 


I have seen Henrietta | again, and it shall go hard with me, but I will forget her before 


deserted streets show like fairy-land. “ 


again and again since 1 wrote you last, and every tune has | | revisit my native place.” 
plunged me (why should I deny it?) more deeply in love. | |, oem 
never before knew the weakness of my resolution, nor the | FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
great, the overwhelming force of my feelings. You know} _ Lr greene 

[am generally distant, reserved, critical, and philosophical. | 
{ look on women as I do on paintings—as an amusement 
which should never interfere with the more serious duties of 
my life—and as for marrying, so many apparently insur- Ste Giterts 
mountable obstacles have intervened—! have so little faith in ldid the selecte 
the constancy and the depth of passion of the fairer sex— 
am so impressed with the certainty that the great majority |) 
are carried away by mere glittering show, and so fearful of) 
staking the happiness of my life upon one who would not || 
have either the intellect or the disposition to comprehend me, || ¥¢ the now young readers of the Mirror may be exposed to the 
thet I have always cherished a conviction that | am to pass | dire necessity of making the same painful exclamation. But 
through this world slone—utterly alone. Could you, dear} my thin, remaining locks, silvered over by the snows of nearly 
Frederick, but once look on the being who hes swept @WAY | furscore winters, admonish me not to be censorious. SENEX. 
all my lofty principles, opinions, and determinations, you ci 

would not deride me. To me she is a perfect enchantress. | 
I have no will of my own—no thoughts but of her—no secret | By the Abbé Blanchet. 

dream of happiness in which she does not share. I thrill to The dean of the cathedral of Badajoz was more learned 
touch her hand. | would give millions for a curl of her hair. ||than all the doctors of Salamanca, Coimbra, and Alcala, 
I cannot conceive of the slightest charm or interest in life!) united. He understood all languages, living and dead, and 
without her. Iam her very slave. Is this love, or is it mad-|| was perfect master of every science, divine and human, ex- 
ness? Yet I have never spoken to her upon the subject.|)cept that, unfortunately, he had no knowledge of magic, 
She is very wealthy. I am a needy adventurer. | sometimes |) and was ineonsolable when he reflected on his ignorance in 
think it is all but a dream, and resolve to forget her. When, | that sublime art. He was told, thata very able magician 





THe annexed tale, founded on oriental opinions, was se- 
lected, some forty odd years ago, from the Edinburgh Maga- 


Advancing on the delusive stage of life, little 
rat that period, imagine, that in the course 


experienced by Don Torribio, and exclaim with him, “ Jacin- 


tha, spit but one partridge, the dean will not stay here to- 
night.” Possibly ere the like number of years revolve, many 


THE DEAN OF BADAJOZ. 


Y 


ine, and inserted in a periodical published in this city by| 


|of its many changing scenes, he might share the ingratitude | 


) at once the disorder, the patient, and the courier 
who had certainly all three chosen the most impertinent time 
| possible. He dismissed the postillion, telling him to make 
|haste back to Badajoz, whither he would presently follow 
|him. After which he returned to his lesson, as if there were 
'|no such things as either uncles or apoplexies. 
| A few days after, he again received news from Badajoz, 
|| but such as was well worth hearing. The principal chanter 
|and two old canons came to inform the dean that his uncle. 
the right reverend bishop, had been taken to heaven, to re- 
/ceive the reward of his piety; and that the chapter, canoni- 
leally assembled, had chosen him to fill the vacant bishopric, 
|and humbly requested he would console, by his presence, the 
|| afflicted church of Badajoz, now become his spiritual bride. 
|| Don Torribio, who was present at this harangue of the 
deputies, endeavored to derive advantage from what he 
| had learned, and, taking aside the new bishop, after having 
;paid him a well-turned compliment on his promotion, pro- 
ceeded to inform him that he had a son, named Benjamin, 
possessed of much ingenuity and good inclination, but in 
| whom he had never perceived either taste or talents for the 
occult sciences. He had, therefore, he said, advised him to 
turn his thoughts towards the church, and had now, he thank- 
ed heaven, the satisfaction to hear him commended as one of 
the most deserving divines among all the clergy of Toledo 
He therefore took the liberty, most humbly, to request his 
grace to bestow on Don Benjamin the deanery of Badajor, 
which he could not retain together with his bishopric. 
| “am very unfortunate,” replied the prelate, apparentl; 
| somewhat embarrassed ; “ you will, I hope, do me the justice 
to believe, that nothing could give me so great pleasure as to 
oblige you in every request. But the truth is, I have a cousin, 
to whom I am heir, an old ecclesiastic, who is good for nothing 
| but to be a dean; and if I do not bestow on him this prefer 
ment, { must embroil myself with my family, which would be 
far from agreeable. But,” continued he, in an affectionate 
manner, “ will you not accompany me to Badajoz? Can you 
be so cruel as to forsake me just at the moment when it is in 


| 
| 


the other evening, I spoke jestingly of marriage, and told her | resided in the suburbs of Toledo, named Don Torribio. Lm-|) my power to be of service to you? Be persuaded, my honor- 
. ° . . 7 . nm | , “ a 

friend that [ had selected a lovely Italian girl for my choice, [|| mediately he saddled his mule, departed for Toledo, and | ed master; we will go together ; think of nothing but the im- 

could half imagine that | read in her eyes, as they were turn-|/ alighted at the door of no very superb dwelling, the habita-) provement of your pupil, and leave me to provide for Don 


ed on me, a look of reproach and incredulity, and that about) tion of that great nfan. 
her lips a smile lurked as if she knew I was trifling with my|| ‘‘ Most reverend magician,” said he, addressing himself to 


| Benjamin; nor doubt but, sooner or later, I will do more for 
|| him than you expect. A paltry deanery, in the remotest part 


feelings and hers. And is there then an intercourse between || the sage, “I am the dean of Badajoz. The learned men of | of Estremadura, is not a benefice suitable to the son of such 
beings like us—a secret, mysterious instinet which opens to!| Spain all allow me their superior, but I am come to request), man as yourself.” 


each other the inner pages of the heart through all the artificial i from you a far greater honor—that of becoming your pupil. 
ceremonies which veil them from others ?”’ || Deign to initiate me in the mysteries of your art, and doubt 
The reader will now peruse a letter from Mr. Charles | not but you shall receive a grateful acknowledgment, suitable 
Murray, to a member of congress, at Washington : | to the benefit conferred and your own ext.aordinary merit. 
“ Our party is every day gaining ground in this city. I en-|| Don Torribio was not very polite, though he valued him- 
close you the proceedings of a large meeting of the citizens, | self on being intimately acquainted with the best company 
and recommend you to have them re-published in your city. jin purgatory. He told the dean he was welcome to seek else- 
There can be no doubt of the election of B. We have con-|| where for a master in magic, for that, for his part, he was 
centrated our forces here for a strong effort, &e. &c. } weary of an occupation which produced nothing but com- 
“P.S. [have it in contemplation to change my situation. || pliments and promises, and that he would not dishonor the 
An alliance with the family of our friend Scott would be quite | occult sciences by prostituting them to the ungrateful. 
an important event in my life. The charming Henrietta is, “To the ungrateful !”’ cried the dean ; “ has then the great 
entirely guided by the wishes of her father, and the ceremony || Don Torribio met with persons who have proved ungrateful ? 
will take place in a few months.” || and can he so far mistake me as to rank me with such mon- 
We must trespass upon the patience of the reader for one 
more brief specimen of epistolary correspondence. The young || 
lady wrote to her confidential friend as follows : 
“ Believe me, my dear Julia, your suspicions are wrong. 
Mr. Henry, Murray has never thought of me as his wife. If 
myself in a momentary partiality for him, 


sters ?”” 
which he had read on the subject of gratitude, and every re- 
fined sentiment his memory could furnish. 

In short, he talked so well, that the conjuror, after having 
considered a moment, confessed he could refuse nothing to a 
man of such abilities, and so ready at pertinent quotations. 

to correct my error, especially as he dis-|| “ Jacintha,”’ said he, calling to his old woman, “ lay down 
of addressing me. I aman old friend of two partridges to the fire; I hope my friend the dean will do 
bly thinks it his duty to pay me attentions ac- /me the honor to sup with me to-night.” 

. Butit his wishes were as you have conjectured, there|| At the same time he takes him by the hand, and leads him 
is no reason why | should not have been acquainted withthem. || into his cabinet; there he touches his forehead, muttering 
On the contrary, he has never overstepped the limits of the | three mysterious words, which I must request the reader not 
most ordinary friendship, and it is not certainly consistent with || to forget, Ortobolan, Pistafrier, Onagriouf ; then, without 
the delicacy of a female to seck, by her own conduct, to elicit || farther preparation, he began to explain, with all possible 

Un the contrary, | have, and I think suc- | perspicuity, the introductory elements of his profound science. 
cessfully, feigned the most volatile spirits—and if ever, in an} His new disciple listened with an attention which scarcely 
unguarded moment, I have betrayed any thing like “tender- | permitted him to breathe, when, on a sudden, Jacintha enters, 
ness,” as your phrase is, rest assured I have made up for it) followed by a little man, in monstrous boots, and covered with 
afterwards by ten times as much coquetry. There was a sus-'| mud up to the neck, who desired to speak with the dean on 
picion in the family that |—we—but no matter. My father || very important business. 
questioned me on the subject, and | answered promptly no,|/ This was the postillion of his uncle, the bishop of Badajoz, 
upon which he desired me to receive the visits of his brother!) who had been sent express after him, and had galloped quite 
Charles, who is everything kind and good, and with whom I|| to Toledo before he could overtake him. He came to bring 
have no fault to find but that he is not Henry. I sincerely | him information that, some hours after his departure, his grace 
respect him, and perhaps could be as happy with him as any 
ether. Burn this silly scrawl, and believe me yours,” &e. i terrible consequences were to be apprehended. The dean 

A few days after the composition of these letters, Henry | heartily cursed (inwardly that 1s, and so as to occasion no 


any explanation. 


He then repeated all the maxims and apothegms | 


had been attacked by so violent an apoplexy that the most | 


} The canon law would, no doubt, have construed this offer 
jof the prelate’s into simony. The proposal, however, was 

| accepted ; nor was any scruple made by either of these two 

|| very intelligent persons. Don Torribio followed his illustrious 
| pupil to Badajoz, where he had an elegant apartment assigned 
him in the episcopal palace, and was treated with the utmost 
respect by all the diocese, as the favorite of his grace, anda 
kind of grand vicar. 

Under the tuition of so able a master the bishop of Bada- 
| joz made a rapid progress in the occult sciences. At first, he 
gave himself up to them with an ardor which might appear 
excessive ; but this intemperance grew, by degrees, more mo- 
derate, and he pursued them with so much prudence that his 
magical studies never interfered with the duties of his diocese 
He was well convinced of the truth of a maxim, very impor- 
tant to be remembered by ecclesiastics, whether addicted to 
sorcery or only philosophers and admirers of literature, ‘ that 
it is not sufficient to assist at learned nocturnal meetings, oT 
adorn the mind with the embellishments of human science ; 
but that it is also the duty of divines to point out to others 
the way to heaven, and plant in the minds of their hearers 
wholesome doctrine and christian morality.’ 

Regulating his conduct by these commendable principles, 
the learned prelate was celebrated throughout christendom for 
his merit and piety, and promoted, when he least expected 
such an honor, to the archbishopric of Compostella. 

The people and clergy of Badajoz lamented, as may be 
supposed, an event, by which they were deprived of so worthy 
a pastor; and the canons of the cathedral, to testify their tf 
spect, unanimously conferred on him the right of nominating 
his successor. 

Don Torribio did not neglect so alluring an opportunity te 
provide for his son. He requested the bishopric of the ne¥ 
archbishop, and was refused with all imaginable politeness 

“He had,” he said, “the greatest veneration for his old ma* 
ter, and was both sorry and ashamed it was not in his powe! 
to grant a thing which appeared so very a trifle ; but, i” fact, 
Don Ferdinand de Lars, constab®® of Castile, had asked this 
same bishopric for his natural son; and, though he had never 
jseen that nobleman, he had, he said, some secret, imports’, 
‘and, what was more, very ancient obligations to him. It 4s 
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S—— 
therefore, an indispensable duty to prefer an old benefactor to 





ance, proportionable to its endrmity. Moreover, we enjoin || dispositions, he was attended by an officer to his cheerless 
a new one; but that he ought not to be discouraged at this |! you to depart from the territories of the church within three abode, an outcast from men. F 
proof of his justice, as he might learn by that what he had// days, under pain of being delivered over to the secular arm, “ Now mark,” said the Genius. 
to expect when his turn arrived, as it certainly would on|/and its merciless flames.” I beheld the interior of the capitol at Albany during the 
Don Torribio, without being disconcerted, immediately re- | session of the legislature. A worthy orator rose with a bill, 
peated aloud the mysterious words which the reader was de- | which was received by that body of sage statesmen, accord- 
sired to remember; and, going to the window, cried out, with |/ing to their usual method of transacting business. An elo- 
joiced, as much as he was able, that his interests were sacri-| all his force, “ Jacintha, you need spit but one partridge, for |quent member made a speech upon the subject, which he in- 
ticed to those gf Don Ferdinand. | my friend the dean will not sup here to-night.” This was a! tended should disguise his real motives under divers flourishes 
Nothing, therefore, was thought of but preparations for | thunderbolt to the imaginary pope. He immediately recovered |of rhetoric ; but, by a droll freak of the Genius, instead of 
their departure to Compostella, where they were now to re-| from a kind of trance, into which he had been thrown by the | uttering what he wished, his language took a differert turn. 
side ; though these were scarcely worth the trouble, consider-| three magic words, when they were first pronounced; and | “I! have been urgently requested,” said he, “by many of 
ing the short time they were destined to remain there ; for, at perceived that, instead of being in the Vatican, he was stil] |the most respectable individuals in the city of New-York, to 
the end of a few months, one of the pope’s chamberlains ar- [at Toledo, in the closet of Don Torribio, and saw by the jendeavor to get this bill through the legislature as silently as 
rived; who brought the archbishop a cardinal’s cap, with an | clock it was not yet a complete hour since he first entered || possible. You see we can’t live without money, and if this 
epistle, conceived in the most respectful terms, in which his| that fatal cabinet, where he had been entertained with such | scheme shall be successful, it will be a lucky affair for us all. 
holiness invited him to assist, by his counsel, in the govern-|| pleasant dreams. In that short time he had imagined him- || !t would be very agreeable for us to have a legal right to take 
ment of the christian world; permitting him, at the same | self a magician, a bishop, an archbishop, a cardinal, a pope ; || possession of whatever property we please, and to pay for it 
time, to dispose of his mitre in favor ef whom he pleased. | and at last he found he was only a dupe anda knave. All ||what we please. You see, Mr. Speaker, only give us the 
Don Torribio was not at Compostella when the courier of | was illusion, except the proofs he had given of his deceitfulness | privileges we ask before the people take the alarm; for they 
the holy father arrived. He had been to see his son, who still | and evil heart. Heinstantly departed, without speaking a word, | ight, perhaps, deprecate the construction of the road, from 
continued a priest, in a small parish at Toledo; but he pre-and, finding his mule where he had left her, returned to || principles of convenience and safety ; and, in order to com- 
sently returned, and was not put to the trouble of asking for | Badajoz, without having made the smallest progress in the | plete our speculation, we can cut right through whatever 
the vacant archbishopric. The prelate ran to meet him with '| sublime seience in which he had proposed to become an adept. | buildings we please, in any direction we think proper. Why, 
| |sir, only think. We can take Broadway, if we wish, no mat- 





















open arms. —>_———— ——EEE — 

. My dear master,” said he, “I have two pieces of good || THE CENSOR. liter whether the land is owned by private individuals or by 
news to relate at once. Your disciple is created a cardinal, | ——_— PSR: Se sa. }|the public, and straightway it will become our own. If any 
and your son shall shortly be advanced to the same dignity. | THE LITTLE GENIUS. impertinent person ; any poor families who have made invest- 
| had intended, in the meantime, to have bestowed on him the ! No. 108. |;ments in the land; any married women, guardians, or others, 


should prefer to retain their property, we will get persons to 


rather for me, my mother, whom we left at Badajoz, has, || dant meadows, of shady forests and murmuring brooks, is settle the affair to our satisfaction. Why, sir, it will be a per- 
during your absence, written to me a cruel letter, by which all! vradually beaming like # smile on the face of nature. It is, °° Philosopher's stone. A few editors in the city may en- 
my measures have been disconcerted. She will not be paci- | ouslous and delightful to trace the sweet and silent changes |deavour to make a fuss about it; but, believe me, sir,” and 
fied unless I appoint for my successor the archdeacon of MY ||in every thing around us, as the stupendous orb upon which ||" laid his hand on his heart, and his face assumed an ex 
former church, Don Pablos de Salazar, her intimate friend | insignificant mortals are treading, like #0 many Ce in | Pression of disinterestedness and sincerity, which instantly 
and confessor. She tells me it will certainly occasion her | pursuance of our little worthless la turns its northern induced me to set him down as an honest and patriotic legis- 
death if she should not be able to obtain preferment for her | hemisphere more broadly towards the pak in obedience to jlator, “believe me, sir, this ‘talk about cutting through peo- 
dear father in God ; and I have no doubt but what she says is | the wise plan of the universe. Among the crowds who shuffle ||2/’s Property is ridiculous. ‘The company don’t intend to 
tres, lanagine yourself in my place, my dear master. Shall || carelessly by each other in this great metropolis, is there one |do any thing wrong.’ Just give them the privilege for only 
I be the death of my mother ?” I athens hens fe cn chiliind ts the “lnGiutteddinee of the world” ||“*érty years, and try them. We want all the power in our 

Don Torribio was not a person who would incite or urge as not to greet the approach of spring with mie and kindly || °" hands; we wish the stock so divided as to give the whole 
his frend to be guilty of parricide ; nor did he indulge him-| emotions? ‘The stormy vapours which have hung about the | direction of the affair to the commissioners ; we wish to 
self in the least resentment against the mother of the prelate. l snail alt Raiesees, Un the funereal drapery of some lofty hall |dispose of the rights of ‘married women, idiots, minors, and 

To say the truth, however, this mother he talked of was a I have passed away with the gloomy tem aaahis ‘ oniened in |the insane,’ without the trouble of noticing their legal protec- 
good kind of woman, nearly superannuated, who lived quietly \ or oveaestegte enemy tages. ~ + «dem a sea branches tO"; and it is requisite for our interests that all this authority 
with her cat and naid-servant, and scarcely knew the name i of the willow, painting the ata with ies of green, [| should be tedged in the hands of men most deeply thivrested 
of her confessor. Was it likely, then, that she had procured || , 4 spreading a carpet for poets over the broad and unduleted As a conclusive argument, relative to the entire justice of 
Don Pablos his archbishopric? Was it not far more proba-| such a proceeding, I can shut the lips of opposition by stating 


! 
; _—s _— . vs") fields; and you may note from the brown coarse earth, and : : : 
ble that he was indebted for it to a Galician lady, his cousin, ‘through the naked bushes, sprinklings of flowers, and tender ithe simple fact, that our ‘bill is drawn precisely like that for 


a young widow, at once devout and handsome, in whose com- | »,.,4, struggling and swelling into the wonders of life, fra- ithe Canajoharie rail-road,’ It is very palpable, from what | 
pany his grace the archbishop had frequently been edified | grance and exquisite beauty. I do not say that winter ie “a shave alleged, that whoever complains against us does so from 
during his residence at Compostella? Be it as it may, Don|) unpleasant season. I regard it as a rough, but honest friend, |‘ personal motives,’ and that I am animated only by an ardent 
Torribio followed his eminence to Rome. _Scareely had he! who, like many @ man under a rugged and severe exterior, | and pure zeal to benefitamy country.” 

arrived in that city before the pope died. It is easy to imagine |! covers a mild and courteous spirit, a generous and faithful | The members, who had been busily occupied in writing 
the consequence of this event. The conclave met. All the | heart ; but spring is a lovely and affectionate being of the | Political letters to their constituents, and in perusing the 
voices of the sacred college were unanimous in favour of the | gentler sex, who captivates by the sweetness of her temper, | D€WSpapers, declared that the bil! was clearly for the good of 
Spanish cardinal. Behold him, therefore, pope ! || and the grace of her manners, and enchains the attention of | the nation, and would form a permanent feature in our sys 

Immediately after the ceremonies of his exaltation, Don || the beholder by the fascinations of her beauty. |tem of internal improvement. One patriot, who had branded 
Torribio, admitted to a secret audience, wept with joy while | As my reveries wandered over these agreeable subjects, the | Clinton as a traitor, because be promoted the grand canal, de 
he kissed the feet of his dear pupil, whom he saw fill with|/ Little Genius touched me on the shoulder with his wand, and | ¢l«red that the prosperity of his belovedcountry was the dearest 
*@much dignity the pontifical throne. He reminded his i pointed to the mirror with one of the very sweetest smiles in wish of his bosom ; that he had fought and bled in the cause 
holiness of his promises, those inviolable promises, which hel the westd ~ of liberty ; and that he gave his vote in favor of the bill partly 
had renewed before he entered the conclave. He hinted at | There stood a forlorn wretch before the court of sessions— | from virtuous principles and partly because he should be a 
the hat which he had quitted on receiving the tiara ; but, ial rents were in his garments, and squalid misery on his face. large stockholder. He turned out to be the very individua! 
stead of demanding that hat for Don Benjamin, he finished, H Beside him sat his wife, of neat and prepossessing appear- | ¥ ho had frowned upon the vagabond at the court of sessions, 
with most exemplary moderation, by renouncing every ambi-| ance, with grief and shame strongly depicted in her counte- and had thought, in the meekness of his prosperity, “stand 
tious hope. He and his son, he said, would both esteem them-| nance, and his child held its mother’s hand, and looked up at |>Y, for | am holier than thou.” 
selves too happy if his holiness would bestow on them, toge- || hina awe-struck, but unconscious how, through the instru-'| The glass next revealed our prosperous city, but strangely 
ther with his benediction, the smallest temporal benefit ; such |! mentality of her father, her future years must be darkened 'metamorphosed. A continued mass of splendid buildings 
as an annuity for life, sufficient for the few wants of an ecele- | with wretchedness and disgrace. The watchful officers of jhad overspread the whole island. Instead of two, we had 
sastic and a philosopher. | justice had detected him in keeping a gambling-house, and jeight or ten hundred thousand inhabitants. I beheld Broad 

During this harangue, the sovereign pontiff considered | the grand jury had found a bill of indictment against him ; | Way in perspective, crowded with a dense population, when a 
within himself how to dispose of his preceptor. He reflected | one of the gentlemen, a sleek, well-fed, and contented indi-|! speck, which appeared in the line of the horizon, gradually 
that he was no longer very necessary ; that he already knew || vidual, sat near, and cast upon him a frown of reprobation, | dilated as it approached into the form of a rail-road car, ful! 
more of magic than was sufficient for a pope ; that it must be | whispering to his companion, of ladies and gentlemen. A beautiful boy had strayed from 
highly improper for him to appear at the nocturnal assemblies |“ He is a gambler, and he induces others to gamible. Mon- |the side of his mother, and with a laugh of childish gle 
of sorcerers, and assist at their indecent ceremonies. After | strous depravity ! Horrible malefactor! We cannot estimate | pointed to something which attracted his attention, when the 
weighing every circumstance, his holiness concluded that Don || the pernicious consequences of suffering such a criminal to |machine ran over him with startling velocity, and left him 
Torribio was not only a useless, but a troublesome dependant ; || prow! loose around society.” | lifeless upon the pavement, his golden tresses steeped in blood 
and, this point decided, he was no longer in doubt what an-|| After a brief and impressive address from the judge, where- | In the fright of the moment, the man who managed the en 
“wer to return. Accordingly, he replied in the following | in the guilty nature of his offence was distinctly laid down, | gine lost his presence of mind, and the party were precipitated 
words : |the trembling and degraded wretch was sentenced to prison. | into the street with fearful violence. 

“We have learned with concern, that, under the pretext || The horror-struck wife cast up her eyes in anguish, as if| “Upon my soul,” said a stockholder, who chanced to be 
f cultivating the occult sciences, you maintain a horrible in-|| praying for support from heaven under ber heavy load || passing in his barouche, and who had made a hundred thou 
‘ereourse with the spirits of darkness and deceit ; wherefore || of sorrow; aud when the spectators had eyed the felon with | sand dollars out of the company, “ this it rather an awkward 
we exhort you, asa father, to expiate your crime by repent- | pity, contempt, and derision, according to their respective |! business—but accidents will happen.” be F 


archbishopric of Compostella; but, unfortunately for him, or|| Ty» season of birds and flowers, of sunny skies and ver 
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THE CIRCLE OF HUMAN WISHES. 
BY J, K. PAULDING 

Wuen Horatio was a little boy at school he was always 
wishing himself a young man, “for then,” thought he, “I shall 
not be obliged to be forever at my book, and live in constant 
fear of the schoolmaster.” 

When he became a young man he left school, with delight- 
ful anticipations of the freedom and pleasures he was about 
to enjoy. But from school he was placed in the office of a 
great lawyer, full of business, and from morning till night 
was employed in copying the same thing over and over again 

“T wonder,” he often said to himself, “I wonder what is 
the use of telling the same story so often. I wish to heaven 








promised them all. 
“ What a tedious business!” said he 
a comfortable evening, at all events.” 

In the evening visitors dropped in, one after another, until 
he had quite a levee. Every one tried to make himself par- 
ticularly agreeable, for each had a favor to ask ; and they talk- 
ed so much that Horatio thought he had a swarm of bees in 
his ears. After he had yawned three times in the face of 
each of his visitors, and promised all they asked, they went 
away. 

“] wish to heaven somebody would call one of these times, 
to give me something, instead of begging favors, as they all 
do; there would be a little variety in that.” 

He rung for his slippers, but the sound of his bell was 
drowned by a violent ring at the outer door. The porter an- 





I was out of my time, and then I should be my own master.” }} 
At last his time was out. He passed exajuination, opened 
an office, and wrote esquire to his name. Here he would sit || 
whole mornings, with his feet against the tender or jambs, i 
waiting for clients—but no clients came. 
“] wish to heaven,” would he sigh to himself, “I had} 
something to do.”’ 
In process of years he distinguished himself as a speaker, 


| 
and business flowed in upon him, till he had hardly time to| 
sleep or eat his meals. 

* Zounds !” cried he, “one might as well be a galley-slave. 


I wish I were a little boy at school, they are so happy; ne 
business to trouble them, and no cares on their minds.” 


i! 
| 


But, as it was impossible to become a school-boy again, | 
Horatio turned his thoughts towards the future, and began | 
to wish he was rich enough to retire from business, and be 
a gentleman. 

Years passed on, and at length he became rich; so rich 
that he thought he might leave off practice, and enjoy him- 
self. Accordingly he did leave off practice, and for a little | 
while it was delightful to have nothing to do, and go where | 
he pleased, But doing nothing tires a man at last. It is the | 
hardest work imaginable. 

“T wish,” said Horatio one day, as he was perple xing | 
himself to death to know what he should do, “I wish I had| 
something to employ me.” | 

All at once he was seized with a desire to be a great man. 


| 
| 


| 


As we advance in years the love of wealth eften changes to || 


the desire of power. He entered on the arena of politics, and | 
his eloquence soon elevated him to distinction. He rose to the } 
highest offices in the state, and at length saw nobody above 
him. 

“ Well,” thought he, “I have it at last 
among the great, and now I shall be able to enjoy myself 
the first place, I shall do just as | please.” 

At that moment his secretary came to announce a person 


I am the greatest | 


in, 


on business. 

“1 am not inclined to see any body just now ; 
call again.” 

* But, sir, it is a man of great consequence, 
vour best friends; he may be offended.’ 

“Very well, let him come in.” 

The man of consequence entered, talked three whole hours 
about the politics of his district, and ended by soliciting an 


tell him to 


and 


insignificant appointment, either for himself or somebody else 

“ Well, said Horatio, “thank heaven, he’s gone. I'll go 
and take a ride into the country before dinner.” 

Just as he had ordered his horse, the secretary came to an- | 
nounce another person of consequence, who had very particu- | 
lar business, and whom it would be bad policy to offend. | 
After a few wry faces from Horatio, he was let in. 

The visiter being a knowing character, sat a long time, be 
came very facetious, cracked jokes, told exce!lent stories, and | 
when he had tired Horatio to death, thought he had brought | 
him into a humor to do any thing he desired. Accordingly | 
he begged his interest in behalf of the people he represented | 


in favor of a great public improvement. Horatio had been | 


specially instructed by divers old statesmen, to give good |; 


words if he could give nothing else. So he flattered him w ith | 
good words, and the knowing gentleman went his way, 
chuckling at his happy knack of bringing great men into the | 
humor of granting favors. 

“1 never met such a tiresome blockhead,” quoth Horatio. 
“ I'll make it a point to oppose his application.” 

lt was too late to ride out before dinner, and he sat down to 
his meal without appetite, thinking he would have the after- 
noon to himself, at all events. By the time he had dined there 
were six people waiting to see him on particular business. It 
would not do to offend them, and besides he was the servant 
of the people. The particular business of each was to beg 
some particular favor. Horatio felt in an excellent humor 





nounced a stranger. - 

“Tell him to call to-morrow—I'm just going to bed.” 

“ He says he has most urgent business, and must see you 
to-night, sir.”’ 

“ Despatches from abroad, I suppose; show him in.” 

The bearer of despatches entered, and after looking cauti- 


|} ously around, seeing that all the doors were shut, and that 
| > + . 
|| nobcdy was under the sofa, hemmed three times, and began, | 


“T beg pardon, sir, for this untimely visit, but I trast you 


|| will excuse me when you know the urgency of the occasion ; | 


I came, sir, to give you”— 

“ Heaven be praised,” thought Horatio, “here is a man 
that has got something to give me at last.”’ 

“ | took the liberty, sir, as a devoted friend to your admi- 
| nistration, to call and give you some advice about the course 


| proper to be pursued, in order to defeat a plot of the opposi- 


\tion, of which I have just been confidentially apprised.” 
| “Sir” said Horatio, “I feel under infinite obligations 
may | ask what it is ?” 

The adviser took till three in the morning to finish his com- 
munication and advice. Before he had ended Horatio was 
|two-thirds asleep, but he waked in time to express his grati- 
tude, and promised to bear in mind this signal proof of re- 
gard, in calling so late at night out of pure good will. 

Day after day passed in these perpetual interruptions. Ho- 


| 
| 


| 
jratio had not a moment to spare, either for ease or exercise, 


and was tired to death. 

“| wish to heaven,” said he, “I was a private man, with 
nothing to do but just what I pleased. 
am glad to see you. [It is a delightful thing to receive a visit 
from one who wants nothing.” 

Mirvan was an old friend of Horatio, a rather eccentric 


| 


person. Some people thought him wise, others a fool, for he 
jseemed content with what he had, and what he was, thongh 


he was neither rich nor in power. He was a kind-hearted 


man, though he had not the reputation of it; for he was apt || 


to make a jest of what other people thought very serious mis- 


fortunes, and seemed to take little interest in what are called |} 


| the ups and downs of life. 
one of || 


After the first friendly salutations, Mirvan assumed the 
privilege of age and intimacy, and inquired how he liked his 
new situation 

“You neither look so well nor seem in such good spirits as 
when I used to see you in your office drawing pleas 
clarations.”’ 

He detailed 
to him the progress of his wishes, from boyhood upwards— 


Horatio unbosomed himself to his old friend 


from the time he wished he was free from the labors and con- 
finement of school, till he realized them all, 1 
became a great man, since when he had done little else than 


step by step an 


|| wish himself a school-boy again. 
“It is the history of mankind,” said Mirvan, after listen 


; 
u 


ing attentively ; “and of all living things | believe there 
be any truth in the fable—’ 
| “ What fable ?’ asked Horatio 
| “I will tell you,” replied the old man, his eye lig! 
with arch intelligence ; “ will you promis li 
* Provided you neither ask a favor nor give advics 
lother. “I have had enough of both late ly.” 
| “Agreed. Once upon a timea certain atom which sh 
a portion of that spirit of intelligence which animates, or at 
jleast in those days did animate all nature, being trod upon by 
}a little insect, that has never been of sufficient consequence 
|to be christened in English or Latin, exclaimed against his 
|hard fate in being thus at the mercy of every creeping thing. 
| “If I were but an insect ! cried he, and the spirit of dis- 
jcontent possessed him from that moment. ‘O, Jupiter 
Ammon, Jupiter Ammon,’ he repeated, ‘wouldst thou but 
jchange me into an insect, if it were but as big as that which 
|just now insulted me, I could then get out of the way o 


danger.’ 


ing up 
ten 


said the 


hared 


But thie woukd be impotnios oo tel 


“ But I shall have 


Ah! Mr. Mirvan, I} 


and de- } 


“Jupiter, whom nothing escaped, laughed ready to die at 
hearing this request, which he granted in a fit of good-humor. 
The little atom was as proud as a peacock, and strutted about 
| with great dignity until it chanced that he encountered an 
ant, which walked right over him without ceremony, either 


|| accidentally or by design. 


“* ©, Jupiter Ammon !’ efclaimed the little insect without 


a name, ‘what a thing it is to be so small that nobody can 


see you! Would I were an ant, and then nobody would dare 
to insult me.’ 

“Again Jupiter langhed and granted his request. The 

little ant strutted about, who but he! prouder than ever, and 
flattered himself he was somebody. 
“* ftis worth while to live thus with the eyes of the universe 
|| upon us,’ cried he, when just at that instant a great wasp 
|darted at him, and he narrowly escaped by running into his 
hole. 

“* Body o’ me,’ exclaimed he, panting with rage and fear, 
‘body o’ me! what a misery it is to be nothing but an ant 
|| If I were only a wasp now I should be somebody. O, Jupiter 
|| Ammon, would | were a wasp? 

} Jupiter, as usual, granted his prayer, for he began to be 
|| highly amused with his little atom. 

“The wasp frisked his great tail and admired his little 
waist, just like a fashionable fine lady, until one day, not 
minding what he was about, he got entangled in a large 
spider web, where he remained struggling while the spider 
|| sat trembling with eagerness, waiting till he should exhaust 


| himself by his efforts, to pounce upon him. At length, sup- 


i] 
| 
i 


| 


|| posing the moment arrived, he darted towards him, just as he 


made a last desperate effort and escaped the toils. 

“*Truly a pleasant sort of life this,’ quoth the wasp, ‘to 
be forever in danger of being caught and eaten up by spiders 
O, Jupiter Ammon, if I could only be a beautiful speckled 
|| spider! and a spider he became from that moment. 
| « Mercy upon us what a big creature was he, and what 
| havoc he made among the wasps and fiies, till a great 
| moth, blundering his way in the twilight, bolted right 
iithrough his fine webb, as big round as a cart-wheel, dotted 
|| with imprisoned flies, and not only carried all away, but put 
|| the spider's life in jeopardy. 
|| “*Fire and fury? exclaimed he, ‘here is a month’s pro- 

visions and an age’s toil all swept away ina moment. O, 
Jupiter Ammon! make me a great moth, I beseech thee.’ No 
sooner said than done, and a moth was he. 

“Nothing was ever so happy as our new made moth. He 
few from flower to flower, tasted their sweets, gamboled 
| whithersoever he pleased, till one night seeing a candle, in an 
| open window, he became enamored of its splendor, and 
|rushing towards it so singed his wings and burned his body 
| that he lay in the greatest agony. 

Iam dying—O! Jupiter Ammon! make me an atom 
|| again,’ and he perished with this humble request on his lips 
* And now for the moral of my story,” said Mirvan. 

“I comprehend,” said Horatio; “my own experience 
|furnishes it. From an atom I have become a moth, flitting 
j;about the candle, and every moment in danger of scorching 
|| my wings and falling to the ground. But suppose the moth 
|| had become an eagle, and king of all the birds ?” 

|| “He would have only the more bitterly experienced the 
| folly of being discontented with his former state, and sighed 

for the ease and insignificance of an atom.” 

“ But suppose he had become an atom again ?” 

“Then he would have longed to become an eagle once 
And thus ends the circle of human wishes.” b 
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small cottage on the 


Blackstone, the first 


) 
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A 


the year 1630 there lived in « 
jisouth side of ¢ € 


Willia 


|| Englishman who had slept on this peninsula. The spot which 


harles riv 
ihe occupied was on a peint near the western side of the place 
i which the Indians called Shawmut, and the Englishmen 0? 
|the opposite banks T’rrimountain. In the month of Sept » 
ber, 1830, just two centuries afterwards, there was 4 grat 
|| celebration on this same peninsula, with an eloquent oration 
land beautiful poem, which might have been listened to ¥} 
some sixty thousand individuals, if the church had been large 
enough to hold them. But what would Mr. William Black 
stone have thought to have returned and joined in the cereme 
nies on that occasion? This, however, is only saying, that 'w° 
centuries may work wonders; and when, at the same distance 
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eee anna exaattins cmnayentuny eG Dias dalldadion; soeepaairmseemadartedn ens nt tomes oan ae gram me a charter ? My bank would be » 


take up the matter at the point where I leave it, he may per-| nor ancient coins, nor stuffed animals, nor medals from) 
haps exclaim of Mr. Peregrine George as Mr. Peregrine) Rome, nor old paintings by new artists, partly because he | 
George has now written of Mr. William Blackstone ! |has no gold to throw away, and partly because he is neither 


capital place to deposit some of the time spent in long speeches. 
My nextis a plan for ameliorating the condition of all sorts of 
‘criminals ; first, by permitting the laborers in the state prisons, 


The first change effected by the settlers who followed Mr. by taste nor education an antiquary or virtuoso. He patro- | as well as those condemned to be hanged. to hire sudstitutes ; 


Blackstone was in the unimportant item of a name ; and the 
reason that I now date from Boston is the circumstance that 
the good people were desirous of paying a compliment to the 


abors. 
a name of our peninsula signify living fountains, for 
which it is said to be still remarkable. The meaning of Tvi-|| 
nountain can be immediately inferred from its etymology.|, 
Rome was on seven hills, and Boston is on three. 

If [had anything to do with history, I would run on by the 
hour with details that any one with leisure and inclination 
may pick up from the musty manuscripts and printed annals, 
he may find in relation to the settlers and inhabitants of Bos- 
ton. But I am only of the present, and for the present, | 
and have nothing to do with the dead, as the dead have | 
nothing to do with me; on the same principle that a sect of} 
Chinese philosophers inculcate upon their disciples to do)! 
nothing for posterity, as posterity has done nothing for them. | 

All this is merely to signify that my readers may be assured| 
of my real object in the series of letters of which the first one | 
at least may fall under their consideration. It is to catch the) 
living manners, and to discourse of passing events; with no} 
looking back, no looking forward, no history nor prophecy, | 
no past nor future. It is centred in that small but expressive | 
word present. 





A little chit-chat, a little scandal, a little nar- 
rative that is too true to be scandal and too grave to be chit-| 
chat, though not grave enough to be dull, nor so true as to be| 
offensive, is all that | can promise, though I hope not more|) 
than it will be in my power to perform. I shall talk a little 
of the drama, not boasting of any great skill or practice in| 
theatrical criticism ; not pretending to be a constant and he-| 
bitual attendant upon its ceremonies, and openly confessing || 
that I have never been initiated into the many mysteries of| 
the green-room. I shall tell you something of our painters 
and paintings, though I have never handled a pencil nor 
daubed a canvass, since the day | first received the very re-|| 
spectable cognomen that is still attached to my person. 1) 
shall say a little of one or two of our eloquent divines, with no 
sectarian prejudices or partialities essentially to bias my opi-|| 
nions. I may have a word for our statesmen and lawyers, |! 
without overloading any of them with tiattery or abuse ; with| 
a syllable, in short, for whatever is going on in the great 


world by which | am surrounded, whether ef fashion, litera- ‘sue the faithless young man who deserted me, for a breach than fiction 
\of promise. Don’t you think a young lady has a right to take || COU" for the gratification with which we recollect the re- 


ture, law, politics, or religion. 





nizes poetry under the idea that he has an eye and an ear 


_and secondly to provide those who cannot do this with hand- 


for it; and praises music though he is aware that he has no! some marble palaces, comfortable lodgings, and such a judi- 
organ framed for its perfect enjoyment. In fine, he has near- cious selection of the little comforts and luxuries of life as 

inister, whose arrival they were every day expecting, and) ly exhausted every thing that can be said even on the copi- | will go far to diminish their regrets at being shut out from 
christened their new settlement after the place of his former) ous subject of self, and will leave the rest to your own tact || the enjoyment of the sweets of liberty. I flatter myself every 





to your better acquaintance. 

I have but little time left to speak of the passing condition 
of our goodly city. Every winter we have a small body of 
about five hundred statesmen from the different corners of 
our commonwealth, snugly accommodated in a spacious 
building, to talk some three months about matters that very 
few of them understand, and pass laws, for whose passage | 
very few comprehend the reasons : i 

"We late have missed them from their usual walk 
Nor in the church, nor at the bar are they ; 


Spring has clipped short their everlasting talk, | 
And from their councils harried them away! 


The amount of the matter 1s, that it is high time they should 
be looking to their peas and potatoes, after a fine visit to 
Boston at the public expense. Our sun is, consequently, 
quite shorn of its beams. The theatre has been closed for the 
last three weeks, and the house of representatives has adjourn- | 
ed. Conceive of our quiet, nay, our desolate situation! P. G. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
O Messrs. Editors! Messrs. Editors—I am the most. un-| 
fortunate woman in the world—undone—broken-hearted !—| 
I wanted to be fashionable, like other people, and so I walked 
out every day in Broadway arm-in-arm with a distinguished 
foreigner, whose face they say is very handsome, only you 
can’t see it for his whiskers. If you'll believe me, | meant 
no harm by it in the world, I only followed the fashion. Well, | 
all at once a report was spread that I was going to be married! 
to him, only because we walked arm-in-arm in the day! There | 
was not a word of truth in the story, for you must know 1/) 
was engaged to be married to a young man who had gone a| 


voyage to Canton. Somehow or other the story got to his|! ~ 


ears, and—and—he broke off the match. © that ever I was) 
born! He wrote me the most unieeling letter, saying that), 
he-had no ambition to receive the hand of a lady who gay e} 
her arm to every puppy she happened to meet. The dis- 
tinguished foreigner has run away in debt to his landlord, and 
now I’ve got no lover at all. I've a good mind to make my papa 


One of our historians ingeniously makes the in-| at understanding character, when he has introduced himself} friend to humanity will aid me in the accomplishment of this 


philanthropic plan. 

| But what I value myself most upon is the invention of a 
man-machine, which exercises all the useful functions, and 
performs all the ordinary duties of » rational being. I have 
not been able to satisfy myself whether it actually thinks and 
reasons, but I don’t hold this material to the perfection of my 
man; as it is my own private opinion that thinking and 
reasoning are great sources of waste of time and human 
misery. I am not sure either that I can make a professor, a 
philosopher, or poet of my man ; but for auctioneers, criers of 


| all Kinds, second-rate actors, dandies, and peopie who repeat 


over the same thing ev ery day, I am confident he will prove 
a most efficient*substitute. As he neither eats nor drinks, his 
wages will be next to nothing, and it may be conceived what 
a vast saving will result from the employment of men-machines 
in the ordinary duties of life, particularly where reasoning 
and thinking are only a dead loss of time. 

The principal objection to my plan is that it will throw a great 


| many men, constructed of the old materials, entirely out of 


employment. But then you know they can go upon the parish, 
which is all such people seem to be made for now-a-days in 
other countries. I don’t think it will be long before these 
old fashioned fellows will be exploded entirely, and come to 
be defined, not as animals with two iegs and no feathers, but 
as animals created for the sole purpose of living on charity 

I have several more plans on the anvil, which | may com 
municate when | have brought them to perfection. In the 
mean time, | am, &c Par, ANTHROPY 

», S. I have recommendations from some of the first men 


| in this country in behalf of all my plans and inventions, P. A 








LITERARY NOTICES 





Thoughts am the original Uy ity of the Human race. By Charies 
Caldwell, M.D. New-York. E. Bliss. Imo. pp. 178 1890. 


Ir is delightful to cal) to mind the sublime events of history 
Truth must always be more grateful to the understanding 
Upon this principle of human nature we ac- 


And now if { have not chalked out in the preceding para- lanybody’s arm she pleases, especially now it is the fashion nowned conflict between the two Kilkenny cats, wherein, as 


graph work for a twelvemonth, you must entertain the most 
singular ideas of man’s capabilities. Driving, however, some- I 
thing of a rapid quill, I hope to live and make some progress || 
towards its completion ; and if you find me somewhat agree- || 


|'among all the show-women? Adieu, forever! 


Fre.ica 8 
F.S. 


P.S. Hadn't I better make away with myself? 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


the most veracious writers affirm, “they did eat each other en 
tirely up, not even leaving the end of a tail!" We were forcibly 
reminded of this incident by a perusal of the “ Thoughts 


‘en the original Unity of the Human race,” which ap 


able, we may continue for a considerable period the —s Gent emen—The other night I had the misfortune to lose | P©@t to be a pretty severe fight between two sons of AEscu 


civilities of writing and reading. Bear with me at starting, 
my gentle readers, that nothing would please me more, than 
to be able to impart the slightest pleasure to you. 


| 


asober character, which has been in possession of my family 
for three generations. I believe it was dropped at a fashion 
able hotel, where I have been lately accustomed to spend ny 


lapius for the honor of informing the worthy people of the 
globe exactly how they came to be where they are. 
Dr. Pritchard commenced the important investigation by 


My name [ have incidentally mentioned above. This self evenings. Should the finder see this notice, | hope he wil] * rk entitled “ Researches into the physical history of 


introduction is an awkward business, but we will exchange! 
cards, my dear public, and then that part of it will be happily) 
over. Here is my own—Peregrine George—in that modest | 
letter, Which is alike honored and conferring honor, as it) 
peeps out from its more dashing companions in the rack of) 
many a fair lady of the metropolis. You remember the ex-|| 


return il, as my wife and children take on mightily. Your 
humble servant, Amos Van Binprn. 

P.S. Pawnbrokers and others are requested to stop it, 
should it be offered for sale. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 


man,” the second edition of which was issued in London 
1826. Upon these unfortunate “ Researches,” Charles Cald 
well, M.D. pounces with the eagerness of a hawk upon a 


A. V. B_ || sparrow and whatever may be the ideas of the public, he 


makes no secret of his own opinion, that he has, as some 
modern colloquist classically expressed himself, “ knocked his 


planation Dr. Franklin gave to the innkeeper of his where-/) Messus. Eprrons—Unde rstanding that your paper has, opponent into the middle of next week.” 


abouts, and though you have grown more polite than you 


an extensive circulation, | am induced to request you will 


he unmerciful handling which the doctor bestows upon 


were in the doctor’s time, you are stil! quite as inquisitive. || publish this letter for the benefit of your readers as well as | his professional brother, is rendered yet more amusing by the 


Wishing, consequently, to gratify any reasonable curiosity 
you may entertain in respect to the author of the unpublish-}, 


ed, and as yet unwritten, letters from Boston, a short perso-|/the consolation of knowing that I have not laboured in vain. timents upon his victim 
ay judge for yourselves, I will’ him, 
branch of knowledge, can be improved"—“ they seem to 


ual history shall be laid before you. 


Mr. Peregrine George is about five and twenty years ofj detail a few of my projects, together with some of the ad- 
regrine Georg - 


You would 


ge, with no property, and small expectations. 





men this side of the} 


there are a good many better looking | 


vantages which may reasonably 


‘ my 
not select him from a crowd as particularly ugly, though}’ them. 
My first plan is the establishment of a bank for saving all and 


the world at large. 
vise plans for the comfort of my fellow-creatures, and I have 


That you and the public m 


ly be expected to result from |, ! 


t 
} 


It has been the business of my life to de-| mingled air of respect and self-satisfaction with which he 
plants his t lows. 


He lavishes a profusion of laudatory sen 
We have continually applied to 
‘ It is difficult to conceive how his attainments, in that 


¢ as complete as research and accessible records can render 
ornamented the whole with his classical learning,’ 
But then, of his 


hem’ '— 
“ intellect of no common order.” 


nearest planet. He is plausible in his manners, though a lit-| the time and money wasted by the good peopie of this city in} views, “ We think they constitute a tissue as purely hypo 


tle reserved, and a person you would not go many miles out of! idleness, extravagance, 
your way to see, on a slight acquaintance. Ele is a bachelor, | deposit his spare minutes and money from time to time, so |; not surpassed by Whiston’s dream of cosmogon 


und dissipation. Each person might |) t 


though not at all nervous; can pass an hotel without going) that in the course of a few years he could hardly fail of having t 
tto it, or have a bottle of wine on his table without drinking| a snug capital of both, which, if properly husbanded, would | cutive spheres.’ 


it 
it 


; at the same time, he occasionally dines at a public-house,| go near to ensure a comfortable old age. 


I think it is not ! 


hetical, as any connected with physical science. They ar 
Buffon 


heory of generation, or the more modern visions of cons 


The object of Dr. Pritchard was to establish on philoso 


and is fond of a good goblet of the juice of the grape. He is! to be doubted that such an institution, if properly man- | phical grounds the doctrine, that the whole human race de 


not a man of the world nor a man of solitude, a student nor a/ aged, would annihilate poverty altogether, and render the |scended from a single pais 
ton-tivant. He haunts neither the public streets nor private|| poor quite independent of charity 








Being a point rather difficult of 


Don’t you think the ||mathematical demonstration, the learned inquirer is driven 
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into a course of analogical reasoning, and his attention ts 
first directed to the vegetable kingdom. He contends that of 
every species of vegetable a single male and female were at 
tirst created and planted in a spot where soil, climate, and ex 
posure, and all other circumstances were most favorable to 
their growth and propagation. Each continent was furnish 
ed at the beginning with its own aboriginal plants. ‘The 
seeds of these vegetable 8 he supposes, were conveyed to the re 
quisite distances by means of birds, animals, winds, rivers, land 
streains, and oceanic currents Vhe inference is, that if ve 
ue tables have been so created, itis not tuprobable th at the hu 
man species had a sunilar origin. Without commenting on 
the unceremonious manner in which the “lord of the crea 
tion’ is shuffled off by the hand of philosophy among potatoes 
turnips, and oak trees, the reviewer attacks him with a tole 
rable display of rebutting evidence. It is very true that the 
place s where oak, hickory, walnut, and chestnut trees grow 
ire not only not washed by streams of water, but are rarely 
in the neighborhood of then; neither could the large at 
heavy seeds of the plants, trom their speetic gravity have 
been diffused by wind any more than by water, and such am 
mals as feed on acorns, Ac. break their shells and isticats 
and devour them, as they would any other nutriment I} 
conclusion of Dr. Caldwell ts, that the various forum of ve 
vetable life were the result of a Spontaneous yrro th, and that 
were the whole vegetable kingdom, stalks, seeds, and reots 
to be destroved, the earth would reproduce them Lle here 
juotes several interesting fact 
* From almost any pertion of uncultivat rround in 

United Stat remove the forest thiber and the undergrowt 
that have covered it for ages, and, in a short ti i crop of 
different vegetables will spring up Nor will they be the veue 


tables of the neighborhood, but such as are found only im remote 


places. Shall we Le told that the seeds or roots of the new 
plants had lain long buried and dor amt im the round vd 
vegetate now because hindrances are resioved ul erreun 


stances rendered tavorable ) We reply, that this ts conjer 


ture, and add, that it is exceedingly tiniprobable By ne 
trictness of search can such seeds or roots be detected lie 
ittempt has been made, and has uniformly tuled Not 


rorm of the strange growth: ha een discovered im the soil 
And again: “ in New-Jersey, the Carolinas, and else 


where, the tollowme pheno ena have been repeatedly obsers 


ed, Cultivate, until you impoverish it, a tract of lund, t 
riginal native growth was oak and hickory (‘euse to culti 
ate it, and it will produce, in teow ve L crop of pine 
Sufler this to grow for fifteen or twenty years, until the 

talling and decomposition of ves, branche wi mark ! 

the decaying of lest ni the soil shall be rain en 
riched bell and rr et peirne nd oak and hickory will 
he again produced. burther In the same states, cut down 

a pine forest, that has or upied the ground for age wd the 

succeeding growth will be oak and hickor In New-Jersey 


several flourishing nurseries of young oaks, produced in this 


way, @Xist at present, in the centre of extensive forests of 


pune Nor, we repeat, can the severest scrutiny detect, in 
the soil, either pine seeds in the one case, or acorns or hick 
ory-nuts in the other Are we asked the cause of these 
hanges of vegetable productions? The answer seems eas) 


({n the places specified, pine is the native growth of a pm 
} l ! g 


sandy soil; and oak and hickory, of the same sort. when 
somewhat enriched by the dissolution of vegetable matter 
linpoverish the soil, therefore, where oak and hickory have 


grown, and you fit it for pine. Fertilize that which has pro 





duced pine, and you adapt it to the produ 
hickory tig 


Dr. Pritchard then summons to | 


lis assistance the results 
a vast deal of scientific observation, in order to prove that 
the human race, having originally sprung from one pair, have 
branched out into the various species which now exist, and 


that the great diiterence between therm has been the resuit of 


physical causes, Dr, Caldwell replies no. Lf climate, situ 
tion, food, &e. can change men as they do hogs, poultry 


turkeys, oxen, and horses, why have they not done it within 
the memory of man ’ 

The colony of Jews, which migrated to the coast of Mala 
har seventeen hundred years ago, settled among a people 


hose complexion is black; but their own resemblance t 


the European Jews remains almost undiminished 


Dr. Caldwell now loses his patience at the provoking hy 





pothesis of Dr. Pn urd, and breaks out into the f llowing 
strain 

The mode ot reasonmg resorted to, if it deserves the 
name of reasoning, ts not only fallacious, but dangerous in 
its tendency. It is sliding gradually into error, as men slide 


ufovice Neither the physical nor the moral tempest blows | 


in full force at first. ‘The freshening breeze admonishes of) until the gum and investing membrane be fully divided. The 
the coming storm. Individuals do not perpetrate, as 4 first | pressure being by this means taken off, the child will experi- 
offence, either arson or murder. Of intellectual deviations, | ence instantaneous relief. Parents should be cautious how 
the same istrue. Men rarely plunge at once into the depth | they give way to any vulgar prejudice against an operation by 
of error. They are reduced, step by step, unconscious of which many have been freed from the most dangerous sym, 


’ 


danger, until the flood overwhelms them toms 
“ The hazard attendant on the supposed mutation we are He reprobates the use of the anodynes generally resorted 
considering, arises from its having no stopping place. If to by suflerers, which afford only a temporary relief by the 


nan can be changed from a Caucasian, first into a Mongo- | sacrifice of the surrounding teeth. Yet in cases when an 
lian, a Malay, or an American Indian, and then into a negro, | individual in pain is not enabled to have immediate recourse 
he may pass next toa Boscheseman. by another st¢ p into a| toa dentist, he designates a strong solution of camphe r in 


lok, and again into something still lower. Each successive | spirits of wine, which, if not entirely a specific, may be used 


change ts alike easy, and alike probable By such a process) with much more safety than most of the ce lebrated remedies 
there will be no difficulty in changing horses into asses, 2 hese, as is also the case with many of the powders and tinc 
bras, or guages; common black cattle into buffaloes, wolves tures used to whiten the enamel, are eventually lojurtous 

into dogs, one species of the eat kind into another, eagles int \s there are few families of which some members are nx 


hawks, geese into ducks, and grouse into partridges. Noris occasionally afflicted with the tortures arising from carious 
it of the least moment whether these changes are produced teeth, and as numerous advertisements in the public prints 


by the influence of climate—the result will be the same. tempt the patient to various ineffectual means of relief, and 


By an irregular generative process, the Caucasian race pro-| among others that of destroying the nerves, we deem the 


luces the Mongolian; by an irregularity no greater, pro- following extract deserving careful attention 

duces the Malay, the Malay the common African, that the “ The success of attempts at destroying the nerves of teet! 
Boschese invor the Vapuan, that the orang-outang, that the is far more limited than is generally imagined; and I wish rt 
wboon, that the monkey, and that something else; and s rticularly to be borne in mind that | approve of the practice 
the last and most degraded belongs, like the first, to the tamal miv ina linited wav In front tooth the nerve is most 
i m commonly destroved by a single operation, because the far 


It is verv evident that Charles Caldwell, M.D. has no idea is single, and has the advantage of being more perpendicular 








f beine made out either an ass or a monke than ina tooth with divaricating fangs. Dut it ts an erroneou 
We have not embodied all the weighty arguments advance idea that a diseased tooth, if it has more than a single fang 
on both sides of the question, as the subject wall mot excite ’ e rendered useful and free from iin by destroving Its 
the curiosity and zeal of our readers as it has aroused that) nerves. ‘The practice has only served to expose the emptiness 
{ the two coniieting doctors In our opinion the ques of the theory, since most of those who have undergone the 
tion is left pretty much in statu qu We entered upon a | operation, which can be t rived little less than martvrdo 
perusal of the volume with a shrewd presentiment that nei ive barely tound that they have been made to forget the usual! 
ther of the erudite gentlenen knew any thing about the t- pain of toothache in the unutterable agony of the operation 
ter, and our SUSPICION has been now confirmed tnt acer put this is not the objection ; for where the operator Is s 
tainty Indeed, as we grow older, we are accustomed to take fortunate as partially to destroy the nerves of double teeth 
it for granted, that whoever advances any thing upon simi nd even this ts very rarely the case, the membranes are apt 
subjects, with the slightest degree of dogmatism, is either at come diseased by inflammatory action, and the tooth re 
reat deal wiser than other people or not quite so wise quires to be extracted in a very short thine afterwards. It can 
pot, re, be too strongly urged, that where a double tooth 
Ant v Ho i ind Treat itoft I hy I : 
p 1 t 1 : > { ; Vr & j rintul, and has become se much decaved as not to be capa 
\ vood 4) eof being saved by the operation of ping, it should, 1 
Among the vast number of publications whicl uring the or ler to prevent ill unpleasant consequences, be extracted in 
lust ten vears, have issued from the press, few have a re fhately In evidence of the fallacy of the attempts at de 
lireet ring upon the happiness of mankind than this | stroving the nerves of back teeth, | shall adduce a single 
lest and usetul treati It seems to have really sprun instance Which came under mv own observation 
ther from philanthropy than interest, and sets forth without \ gentleman posse ng highly organized teeth, havin 





iy parade of language, and with perfect stinplieity, the actual twice sv {f the bone from ex 


i very serious lacerations « 





tuses of that most exquisite of agonics, the toothache, and | traction, and having even been threatened with lock-jaw, sul 
1 tew clear and concise directions respecting its prevention (mitted to have the fangsof the first lower molares, which had 
nad cure ihey are valuable guides to parents to others ng been a source of torture, drilled, with the hope of thus 
itrusted with the care of children. In this « itrv the art /eradicating its nerves Che operation, after excruciating 
f dentistry has been much in the hands of char ns, tothe agonies, proved within a few hours to have been useless; the 
reat prejudice of the profession, and the incaleu © injur ivity of the tooth was then filled with a compound metalli 
t those who have suffered from unskillful or ious) stepping, but the pain returned with such violence that it wa 
operations From the very respect ble individuals to w iecessary to remove tt. The patient continued during many 
\ir. Parmly refers, among whom are Dr. Baillie, Sir Astley wnths to make every application and adopt every measure 
voper, and Sir Anthony Carlisle, the two latter, at the time) which the most experienced medical practitioners could 
{ the publication of this book, surgeons to tl te king « suggest, but in vain. His protracted suflerings brought on 
I nd, these unacquainted with his continual suecess ina low fever, accompanied by frequent delirium. Efforts were 
his profession will be induced to place the greatest confidence | again and again made at extraction ; but at the first touch « 
in his advi in tustrument, the patient was always seized with convulsions, 
he almost universal prevalence of disorders of the teeth and the operation could not be eflected, Having thus linger 
is to be asenbed principally to inattention, not to nature. ed on for six months, the tooth was fortunately extracte 


i hose parts of the human structure are ere ited of the hardest during a ye rial of imsensibility, the result of intense suffer 
but, although the expected local relief was thus obtain 
, several months ¢ la} sed before he regained his former healt! 


and most durable materials, as is evident from the fact that) i 


found in a state of perfect preservas | ec 





ifter bnterment they are 
whenall the other bones have mouldered away Uheygiand vigor. I he wth was examined after extraction, whe 


ing portions of nerve had been de 





ire equally important as organs of speech and of mastication” it appeared that very trill 


imd im regard to personal appearance, our author very wel] stroyed; that 





me fang contained a large and vigorous nerve 


hbserves that their regularity or loss is betrayed by a corres-  ™* nding off five branches at its point; the other fang a larg 


ponding change in the symmetry and character of the face. It nerve equally unaltered, sending off six branches around it 
ws also been proven that the general health of the body is point.” 

: P 
itleected by the influence which diseased or unclean teeth We attach to this subject more unportance than it g 





exercise upon the stomach and lungs. The dentition of the ally obtains. The toothache, while it is one of the most 
first set, which generally protrude about the sixth or eighth) @genizing tortures “ which flesh is heir to,’ is generally re 
month, is © most critical period in the lite of a child, and the, garded with little or no sympathy from a mistaken idea tha 
consequent mortality has been ascertained to be great. At) it produces no permanent evil consequences. “It is, how 
this crisis the jaws of the infant are in a state of pain and} ever,”’ says our essayist, “sometimes so severe as to produce 
irritation, and instead of some hard substance to rub them on,) alarming derangements of health. We have urged thi 
Mr. Parmiy recommendsa gentle friction with the fingerand treatise upon the notice of our readers from a wish to stimu 


the application of a little fine salt late every one to a strict attention to the methods of preventing 


Searitication, however,” he continues, “appears to be the | the disorder, or to arrest it tn its early stages, and particularly 
safest expedient that can be had recourse to. ‘This is perform- | to remind every parent of the painful results to their children 
ed by the point of a lancet being pressed down upen the tooth! of neglect on their part 
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The Journal of Health 


Conducted by au association of Physicians 
Philadelphia. 1531 

The last number of this popular work is of more than or 
dinary interest. It contains a fine article, entitled “ Lord 
Byron's mode of living in Italy,” which is too long to ex 
tract 


to young ladies who resort to cosmetics instead of early rising 


We select the following amusing letter, as a warning 


air, and exercise 

‘A most unfortunate accident has induced me to apply to 
vou, gentlemen, for advice. You must know that my sister 
Matilda, whose complexion is somewhat decaved, had got hold 
of a book called ‘ Vedea's Kettle ; 
cayed beauty,’ which contains, among other receipts, one for 


or the art of restoring de 


an infallible cosmetic, calculated to produce a most beautiful 








complexion. This we mixed up, and | am sure put every 
thing in that was directed, and proceeded exactly as the book 
prescribed. When it was ready, | spread it on my sister's 
face when she went to bed. But there must have been some 
sad mistake somewhere ; for on hastening to her room in the 
morning to witness the effects of our experiment, what do 
you think I beheld ? 


lue color! 


Her whole face was of 
nly think how shocking—how mortitying—l 


a bright shy 


thought I should have dropped, though | could not he 
As tor Matilda, she would 


plaugh 
ing, my sister looked so comical 
certainly have gone out of her senses had I not assured her 
that her tace would undoubtedly be restored to its former color 
by washing it with soap and water. This we tried and trie d 
again—Warm water we tried, scalding water we tried, but 
poor Matilda’s face remained just the same—bright sky blue 


We were now upon the point of giving up any further at 


' 
tempts, When the laundress proposed trying some stufl, mu 
riatic acid, | think she called it, that she was in the habit of 
1 his we according!y 
but that the 


acid was of a yellowish hue, and mixing with the blue stain 


employing to remove stains from linen 
did; and | do think we should have succeeded, 
upon the face, produced a delicate pea green This is my 
poor sister's present color, and thus, for all | know, it will re 
main. We intend trying scalding water again, and you shall 
have an early account of the next boiling—but in the mean 
time, for goodness’ sake, do, gentlemen, you who are so com 
pletely versed in all that relates to the human constitution, 
cive us your advice and assistance. For my part, | am almost 
fraid of applying the hot water, lest we may only change 
the complexion of my sister to some more hideous hue. This 
I should be sorry to do, as | have rather a fancy for pea-green. 
This you know might certainly be the case. 


Te aware, 


Lobsters, vou 
change color when boiled, and so do lilae ribbons 
Phis is an idea of my own—but | hear my sister call, and as 
I can do nothing but console her with hopes that you may 
point out some means tor restoring her natural complexion, | 
have only time to subscribe myself yours, &c ELLes 
The foregoing reminds us of a circumstance which occur 
red a short time since in this city. A gentleman, with a full 
flowing head ot fie ry re d hair, procured sole patent panace 
which the advertisement informed him would change its color 
to a beautiful glossy jet black For several days the experi 
ment was perfectly successful, and our hero flourished through 
the streets, on excellent terms with himself, and the “ ob- 
afternoon, at a dinner 


served of all observers; when, one 


party, as he cast a self-satisfied glance into the looking-glass, 
what was his horror on beholding that his black tresses, whis 
kers and all, reflected an animated purple or! Pleading 
sudden indisposition, he hastily adjourned to his barber's, and 


was shorn of his locks, which are now more red than ever 
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The Ha m Rail 


nterest in the sudden attempt to inflict a rail-road upon this 


1.—Without the slightest personal 


itv, before the subject has been properly understood by the 


| 
mmunity, We are constrained to express our opinion that 


h a measure would be unnecessary, tnpolitic, and unsafe 


! } } ‘ 
't would, undoubtedly, prove a lucrative business to the stock 





not without 


— 
y 


a sacrifice of public convemence 


We should regret to interfere with the private plans of any 


centlemen, or to be the means of circulating unfounded in 


itions ; but itis very certain that this lull has passed the 


ssetubly betore the people were acquainted with the erit 


that tt contains features 





ithe question ; at is EXtraordinary 


i their nature as the means by which they have 


We protest ag 


to which our form of govern 


so neariy 
ven hurned into a law inst these legal 
eculations. It is a danger 
is peculiarly exposed, and from which we are to bx 
rded only by the watchfulness and in lope ndence of the 


ib press. It is truly observed by a contemporary journal 


t the ente rprise should not be opposed from persona! mo 


























j|tives; but it is equally unjust that personal motives should 
jjinduce individuals to support a measure contrary to th 

wishes, or at least unsanctioned by the approbation of the 
atible with the 
pulation. If 
however, such a project should be deemed necessary, we pre 
ter to sec 


majority of the citizens, and which is incom; 


safety of our dense and rapidly increasing po 


it as much separated trom the pecuniary int 


ests 


SS 
of private persons as would be consistent with Its success 


its sole aim should be the public good ; and those engaged in 


executing it should be paid only in proportion to the tian 


talents, and knowledge used in effecting it. The application 


for a charter of thirty years’ duration proves the exorbitant 
eXpectations of the projectors We believe the value of a 
proportion of the property on the island would be mat mal 


! 


enhanced, and the holders, of course, t 


would be the gainers 
but what shall be said to a citizen forcibly deprived of his lots 
to their future value? Shall one man 


without any refcrence 


be per iitted to say to another, * 1 will take your house and 


grounds at my own price, in order to render mine more ilua 
ble!’ It would be perplexing even for the accomplishment of 
purpo 


such landholders as to any equitable standard of appraise 


some of generally acknowledged utility, to satisty 


iment; but when the anti pated advantages are strictly of a 


local character, such an authority, lodged in the hands of u 
terested individuals, is glaringly unjust, and should not ix 
tolerated l ideed we do not remember to h ave seen a bill sc 
tull of extensive privileges, speciously covered up under mere 
ly ostensible prohibitions, and attempted to be foisted upor 
with so littl 


the public regard to propriety and the wishes 


ot the people, as this same t to Incorporate the New-York 


and Harlaem rail-road company 
Editorial accessions The 

ably conducted by Mr. Jos 

Mr. 8. Hi 


with him in the editorship of that paper. Mz 


Evening Journal, which | 

ph C. Hart, an 
hereafter be 
Jenks ts known 


und enters upon the great political 


heretofore been 
nounces that Jenks will tssociated 
is a writer of much torce, 
a knight of 


gauntlet to his enemies without any fear of breaking a lance 


arena as gallant bearing, who flings down his 


with the best of them. A soul-stirring flourish of trumpets 


in the form of an address to his patrons, announces lus arriva 


We look for some brisk tilting Wi 


volume of the 


in the lists 
also that the 
under the direction of Mr 
the Catskill Recorder. ‘This musical journal will doubtless 
be much improved by the accession of his eXpertence, last 


peercemve 
" 
forthcoming Luterpeiad is to 


Horatio Gates, formerly editor ot 


the Courier and Enquirer 
Mr. M. M 


elbow-chair of that 


and talents. “‘ Last, but not least, 


informs its readers that their old 
Noah. is once 


establishment 


wquaintance, 


more enthroned in the 


No man is better calculated to sprinkle the 





pages of a daily journal with wit and humor. It is said ther: 
is a lively sensation among the fraternity, or (to use his ¢ 

emphatic language agreat skipping among the mice The 
major is perfectly familiar with the affairs of the city, at 


Withasi vular 


fortunate 


knows all the labyrinths of polities by heart 
proneness to fall into lilemmas, he possesses a 
extricates himself in’ a good-natured 


keeps them 


reritle en, DOW 


faculty by which he 


He quarrels with everybody, and yet 


With the politics of any of these 


manner 
in a roar 
ever, we have nothing to do, but as a liberal critic and capit 


joker, a facetious and readable essayist, and a pleasant and 
re vudy writer, we weleome Mr. Noah back to his old dutic 

Vr. Br — this tervid and popular author ! not in 
creased his reputation by lus late attempt at poetr Lie 
should have adhered to novel writing, “and then he had not 
broke his neck with climling the glowing ardor of his 
composition will always ensure hum readers, eager to elevat 


him above his proper rank, and there is visible in the charac 





ter of our public a strong prope usit¥ to exaggerate and 


praise W hile several critics have placed him above Byron a 
ja poet, and Scott as a novelist the National Gazette conta 
the sulbjomned 
Liaving 
Tirins, by the 


the whol 


paragraph 


oked into the satirical poem the S 


suthor of Pelham, we can aver that it is, oF 


a wretched producti rT) The greater partot itt 


trash, of which the sensible re ader must teel ushaimed, what 


ever may be the sentiments of the writer at any time. Jud 


ng trom his preface, We may say that Bulwer entertains a 


first tline that a 
ul to fame 


high opinion of his muse This is not the 


yan of talents has egregiously mistaken his re 


-An 


it his spirited article on the subject of this opera. It sha 


Cinder due to \MI—t, for the del 


apology Is 
Appear however, as soun as the pressure of other matter wi 
We have 

essays and critiques 


A tn 


eruut been overburthened of late with mus 


, mostly reterrs ystothe great attractions 


which. we perceive. the 


iderella managers have an 





nounced for repetition With new s 





description. This, of course, will have its effect upon the pu 
I although the delightful warbh f our 3 d 

not need any additions » ensure the attendance anc 
ul tion of real t f i | ee to ad 

nother Claim possessed by this | ittent 
ta eur that it has afforded Mr. J es »*pport ity 
tj ‘ himself a \ tlist of suyps r erit ! ranked 
I vy the very dest ivee Xe ‘ ye t 

cht an Amenecan audie 

V J t he prarkiverrne ota uther 
correspondent | turnished “ of the M ! 
Jack 1a t litera periaxtical of t re te om the ter 
of the stat Dtve Ko f 1 bate ti < ca 
on rs as the ila le, in the ta th 











SOT wehank css i i mnding mm if 
tention, and a violent rheumat t] ninone of ay le 
lave conspired to delay this gazette 1 tine 

Phe reader will pr blw re ‘ urst of feelin 
icelebrated trage i inh Ve ha poets 

h 
\ 
i 

North Ame / ! The a ‘ t the 
umber are on ly ot the French wuage 

Forewn ft ions ot Men i of Athen 
th te vl abuse bie none profe ' W averk 
Novel ber \ l ! Dhe art of pre 
servin eaut \ tO " tin V lin 
} ent tk The Water W nd °B i 
the | ed State I " ‘ 

‘ erate 1 olte wi { ! 
rand intelligent ws of ite it ‘ ul the 
afts, thatits ht bet ! ‘ \rn in reader 
1 ) ' 

(at 1 Iti thy tobe wi 
el” that there should exi ‘ ettiod conte , Whee n 
troversy might be ite ' ‘ t be used 
sort af mual to enable is le om the mv Walks of lie t 
ecide | pit it prete it ft conceited Uinlerer 
mit whole t rhat 11 istrious /? ‘ 
vit! iteratu ed. ‘The public in general, « 
pecially in a mercantile. ity, have neit enor neh 
nation te follow a k vu ‘ the hallits varieou 
windin und turn fas the age | j cd w ii 
the brains were out the n would d the tashion has couse 
up inits stead, that when t ‘ t write e cut off ‘ 
™ it nece if ‘ t tot Widdrn ‘ th tle 
7 f “Chewy Chase | , hear uy 

Por W I i 
“ i 

It i’ tor iit rye tro ou look for silences 

| on atter eleat s the real field of battle 
in the field of poler wartare, we ds, however ce porate 
heal with the tacality of these of Milton angels, where som 
othe " ence has only to be appled, and combetants who 
wight te be lyin if, jump up again and move a 

“hi the mend ttribe ol hon wut the hourot 

pper wi et rid tin tualualot tracture } i rr 

tende ulmi nd starving twin-children, with ast hur 
extern Phe mancuvres of our heroes of the goose-q 
re equally wondertul L hy t itted = beyve | 
gods inthe [had or Ai nied ! ' it lewst ‘ tal 
promts 1 they have lhkewi t yondertul tistinet 
mad a! | t race it tritw 
Some of these tuce us scribblers, in imitation of the hedge 
heg, should any danger approach, or should their adversary 
prove loo jx j entar mi ¢ 

Po prickiy ‘ ‘ hl ol 

er iT the » tl 
thre ti overt t. and escape thre ty 
t rity Which the eye ‘ eul = , the 

« hare, when hunte t " j " unds, or 

ible, and double a t t t ‘ wun pnt 
er ut ‘) ik hoy \ here eon the ver 
acne of th j t t ! e who 
we uve tely had occa ! ' he eo sow wccurse 
in Shak eare, ha in ‘ ! ! en Wicted ! 
vourbig its! farrow I these ices. Messer 
balitor “ ee ‘ r 1 that im ‘ 

t oh we r ‘ ur _ 

r oppotent et se have fhirly a 
wineved the same, v lint t 
upon Us to ica vé them tothe tull « ' ! r i 


strucvu 
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I LOVE BUT THEE! 


WRITTEN BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ.-—-COMPOSED BY CIANCHETTINI. 
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2d—By those dark eyes, where light isever playing, 1] A music far beyond all minstre!s p! Lying j And by that cheek, SP fe eting blush discloses 
Where Love, in depth of shadow, holds his throne, I love but thee ' Llove but thee A hue too br = to "ol ess this world below 
And by those lips, which give whate’er thou'rt saying | 3d—By that fair brow, where Innocence reposes, And only fit to dwell on Eden's roses, 
Or grave or gay, &@ music of their own ' As pure as moonlight sleeping upon snow I love but the ' Llove but thee ! 

ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. Genics.—The flights of genius are sometimes like those Recipe FOR BEING UNIVERSALLY BELOVED.—Lend, and 
————— — ——-——— of a paper kite. While we are admiring its vast « levation, | never ask to be paid; make presents, give treats, bear and 
SCRAPS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK. jand gazing with boyish wonder at its graceful soarings, it| forbear, do everybody a good turn, hold your peace, and suffer 

NUMBER 1X | plunges into the mud, an object of derision and contempt yourself to be cheated 
ANCIENT CUSTOMS OF THE COMMON PEOPLE.—The early on a , ‘ RECIPE FP >w ' oct cLoturs.—Tez he? 
THe snky way.—It was the opinion of some of the an- RECIPE FOR NEVER WEARING OUT cLOTHEs.—Tear then 


emigrants to the United States were generally zealous ad to regs or give them away, and you need not fear their wear 


cient philosophers that the milky way was the road by which 


mirers of simplicity in the administration of the rites of the! >. ¢ . jing out 
the inferior deities went to the councils of Jove. Others main- aia — 
church, and stanch enemies to every custom which they ‘ : . . ; | 
ould trace to heathen origin. Hence almost all the littl tained it to be the path by which the souls of heroes winged How TO PREVENT TAILORS PROM CAnBAGING.—Let the 
eS _ : he j ' . ‘ ¥ 

rural superstitious customs which survived the downfall of their way to heaven, after the dissolution of their bodies ‘make no clethes for you; that is the only remedy 

« = 2 i ] ' i a - - 
paganism, and still subsisted among the common people, were PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY.—The prosperous man has A po.rrictan.—A fellow that turns his coat, because if | 


held by our ancestors to be either absurd or idolatrous, and} every thing to fear, and the poor man every thing to hope.! did not, he would soon have no coat to turn 
gained no footing in this country | Vo the former every change threatens loss, to the latter it 
A;vcuymMy.—Your apothecary is your only alchymust, f 


Such has been the case with the affecting ceremony of promises benefit He little fears the turning of the wheel . 
he turns all sorts of trash into gold 


strewing flowers over the graves of departed triends and dear who is already at the bottom. 





relatives, "This was a part of the funeral rites of the Romans, 2g I} i DR 
hk i ( etd r , 1 ss How 10 GFT ALL you ask.—Desire the women to take all a ane Bene 
is we earn rom wero, In IS sIXth oration for CLUS, 9) r i] 
: = nar . ; OS you have andthe men to give you nothing, and both will be When the un pews dt 
ind from the sixth Eneid of Virgil, It was adopted by : _ Had equall’d I te a fat @ steer 
3 : sure to grant all you ask of them | He lost wife i sig 
‘ ~ P y +! ' o ° . Ww y - 
the christians, and is still practised in some of the rural || ’ } Aft = dimes ‘ ' 
' . . Py ! 
hurches of England. Gay says How Tore always weLcome,—Give something wherever “Alas! there's nothing blows one up like grief , 
Upon her grave the rosemary they threw | you go, and you will be sure of a good reception, , 
The daisy, sutter thower, and eadive blue R If , ia e ie. ¢ 
" | ECIPR TO BE RICH.—If vou have money . -ife GEORGK P. MORRIS, PROPRIETOR 
It is a custom as poetical as affecting, and | cannot help re- ' . . den! ny i : ‘ M _— “+e keep ” 3 U you ata 
: ; | have not, don’t covet it, and you will be rich enoug 
gretting its disuse in this country. It has nothing superstitious || i a Cneag= Terms, four dollars perannum, payable in advance. Nosubseription 
. hi . reee dt ess period than one vea Now suba ere can b 
about it, and even the orthodox Henry Rouine, author of the | How To catcH a womaNn.—lIf she walks, walk faster; if] {'* ~ ~ a ee i rot’ e pr aa 
intiquitates Vulgares, who is the most intolerant in these | she walks faster, run; if she runs, fly, and you'll soon come | Published e very Saturday. atthe corner of Nassay and Ann str¢ 


matters, sees nothing in it to reprehend “up with her . J. Seymour, printer, John-street 
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